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THE GREATEST SAINT OF FRANCE 


The lifetime of St. Martin of Tours spans four-fifths of one of 
the great centuries in the history of the Church and of the world. 
Between the year of his birth and the year of his death the Roman 
Empire was ruled by such diverse political geniuses as Constantine 
the Great, Constantius, Julian the Apostate, and Theodosius I. A new 
Rome was created on the bleak shores of the Bosphorus—Constanti- 
nople. In Greece the Olympic Games were held for the last time. The 
Councils of Nicaea and Constantinople fixed the Faith of every suc- 
ceeding generation of Christians, and at the same time the schisms 
and heresies that went by the names of Arianism, Donatism, Mani- 
chzeism, Novatianism, and Priscillianism rent the Church. St. Martin 
was a contemporary of Athanasius and Sarapion, of Wulfilas and Cyril 
of Jerusalem, of Ephraem the Syrian and of Basil, of Gregory 
Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa, of Augustine and Ambrose, of 
Chrysostom and Jerome, of Patrick and Ninian. 


St. Martin was born in what is now Szombathely, Hungary, and 
what was then the Roman garrison town of Sabaria in Pannonia, in 
316, or possibly 317. His father, a tribune in the Imperial Army, and 
his mother were both pagans. Nevertheless, he came under Christian 
influence in early childhood, and at the age of ten, against his parents’ 
wishes, he was received into the Church as a catechumen. Shortly 
thereafter his father was moved to Pavia in Italy, and here, at the 
age of fifteen, he reluctantly permitted himself as a veteran’s son to 
be inducted into the Roman army as a cavalryman, in compliance 
with a custom which had recently been made into binding law by the 
Emperor’s edict. When he entered upon active duty at nineteen, he 
allowed the life of the camp to affect in no way his spiritual vision, 
and the young soldier became a model of both military and Christian 
virtue. 


While he was serving with his regiment at Amiens, France, a 
familiar tradition has it that one bitterly cold day he was accosted at 
the city gate by a naked beggar, who pleaded with him for an alms 
for Christ’s sake. With only his arms and his uniform upon him and 
without a denarius in his purse, he unhesitatingly shared the one 
thing he had to give, his ample military cloak, which he slashed in 
half, bestowing one part on the shivering beggar and keeping the 
other for himself. The next night, we are told, Our Blessed Lord 
appeared to him in a dream, wearing the beggar’s half of St. Martin’s 
cloak, and declared: “Martin, being still a mere catechumen, has 
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clothed Me with this mantle.” (The story of how St. Martin’s half 
of the cloak, thus reduced from a capa to a capella, became one of 
the most prized talismans of the kings of France and the etymological 
ancestor of our words “chapel” and “chaplain” is another story, not 
without its own considerable interest.) 


On Easter Day, 339, St. Martin received Holy Baptism. Two 
years later, in the same city of Worms where twelve hundred years 
later his great Saxon namesake was to make the great renunciation, 
St. Martin renounced a military career and accepted his discharge 
from the Imperial Army. A few years later we find him in France, 
sitting at the feet of St. Hilary of Poitiers, then already great both 
as a bishop and as a theologian. Impressed by the zeal of his enthu- 
siastic new disciple, St. Hilary would have made him a deacon, but, 
with the modesty that characterized him through life, St. Martin 
would accept no higher office than that of exorcist. 

We find him back in his native Pannonia soon after this, con- 
verting pagans with great success until the full fury of the Arian, per- 
secution forced him to flee for his life. He found refuge in Lombardy, 
where he was the instrument by whom the Holy Ghost converted his 
mother, but here also his militant espousal of the orthodox Faith in a 
hotbed of Arianism almost brought him the martyr’s palm at the 
hands of the impassioned and vindictive minions of the local heretical 
bishop Auxentius. 


When St. Martin learned that the rising tide of Arianism in 
France had resulted in the banishment of his great and good patron 
St. Hilary, he himself took refuge on the barren island of Gallinaria 
in the Gulf of Genoa and adopted a solitary rule of life. Even after 
St. Hilary had returned to Poitiers and St. Martin had rejoined him 
in 361, the latter continued the same simple life of solitude in a de- 
serted region near Poitiers. His fame increased with each of his 
missionary journeys through Central and Western Gaul—to Anjou, 
to Chartres, to Sens, to Paris, to Vienne, to Saintonge, to Angoumois. 
During a period of ten years, his burning zeal for souls and his per- 
suasive appeals for the consecration of lives to God’s service attracted 
like-minded disciples by the score, thus laying the foundations for 
what ultimately was to become the great Benedictine Abbey of Ligugé 
(Locoteiacus). 

In 371, when St. Litorius, the second bishop of Tours, died, the 
people of the diocese insisted upon St. Martin’s election as his suc- 
cessor. The holy monk, however, was so loath to accept that it took 
a pious ruse to persuade him even to enter the city; yet once there, 
the obvious sincerity of the people’s desire for his pastoral leadership 
overcame his reluctance and he accepted their call as a divine voca- 
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tion. He retained the same disciplined simplicity of life after his 
consecration that had previously characterized his existence; rather 
than live in Tours, he founded another monastic community nearby 
at Marmoutier and lived there. 

In an age of great missionaries, his passion for conversions, as 
boundless as it was fearless, is outstanding. During the twenty-five 
years of his episcopate, Christianity in Touraine ceased to be merely 
an urban religion and became the faith of the rustic countryside as 
well. 

A man of extraordinary tolerance, St. Martin successfully per- 
suaded the Emperor Maximus, then residing at Treve (Trier) on the 
Moselle, to release the Spanish heresiarch Priscillian and six of his 
followers, on trial on a trumped-up charge of “magic.” When Priscil- 
lian’s fellow-Spaniard and rival, the orthodox bishop Ithacius, per- 
suaded the Emperor, after St. Martin’s departure, to reverse his de- 
cision and to execute the heretics, the great French prelate refused— 
except upon one occasion, and then only because the Emperor made 
it a condition of the release of two other clients for whom St. Martin 
was interceding—to have any fellowship with Ithacius and his party. 

Sixteen hundred and fifty years ago this November 11, St. Mar- 
tin died. The end of his long and useful life: came, fittingly enough, 
while the aged saint was on a visitation in Candes. Aware that the 
door of Paradise was opening before him, the eighty-one year old 
bishop ordered that he be carried into the chancel of the parish church 
that he had built. Here, surrounded by his grief-stricken disciples, 
he hurled his last defi at death, and from this narthex of eternity 
where he had offered the Church’s sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving and in the company of angels and archangels still unseen had 
pleaded the merits of Our Lord’s atoning death, the greatest saint of 
France entered into the joy of his Master. 

His missionary spirit lived on in his disciples: St. Maurilius of 
Angers, St. Victorinus of Mans, St. Brice (St. Martin’s successor in 
the see of Tours), St. Patrick of Ireland, St. Ninian of Britain, St. 
Martin of Lyons, St. Covenius of Quimper, and St. Paulinus of Nola. 
Mayence and Wiirzburg took him as their patron. Thousands of 
parish churches named for him throughout northern Europe testify 
to his immense popularity. 

By one of the ironies of history, he who had so unremittingly and 
zealously fought paganism in his lifetime suffered the fate of so many 
great men before him and since. Fabulous legends began to cluster 
about his name, and the coincidence of his heavenly birthday with a 
widely observed cycle of pagan festivals identified with St. Martin 
vast numbers of imperfectly disguised pagan traditions and customs 
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—St. Martin’s goose, St. Martin’s bonfires, the Martinsmannchen, to 
name only a few—which gained a new lease on life through their 
association with his potent reputation. These convivial celebrations 
gained for him in the Middle Ages the unenviable role of patron of 
drinking and jovial revelry—and of reformed drunkards. 

His annual feast-day on November 11—-which gave Hans Luther’s 
son his Christian name in 1483—survived after the Reformation in 
more than one national or provincial Church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. In Pomerania, the two Martins, the bishop of Tours and the 
professor of Wittenberg, were meetly commemorated on the same 
day, and so St. Martin’s Day became the first Festival of the Refor- 
mation. 

The greatest saint of France might well be given a place in the 
calendar of the Church of the Augsburg Confession in America, that 
on the anniversary of his entrance into life we might again pray: 
“OQ God, Who seest that we are not able to stand in our own strength, 
mercifully grant that we, who celebrate the heavenly birthday of 
Blessed Martin, Thy Confessor and Bishop, may be defended against 
all adversities; Through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


—Arthur Carl Piepkorn. 


LITURGICAL LANDMARKS 


Significant Monuments in the Liturgical Develepment 
of the Lutheran Church in America 


I. THE MUHLENBERG LITURGY OF 1748 
Travellers exploring a country look for landmarks. Mountains 
rising above the plain, or rivers running to the sea give them direction 
and relationship. Students in the field of worship may well give 
special attention to liturgical monuments which mark levels of achieve- 
ment and influence. The following pages will attempt to sketch, 


not in detail, but in broad strokes, the significant features of several 
such landmarks in our history. 


Early American Conditions 

Lutherans from Holland came to New Amsterdam in 1623. The 
Swedish settlements in Delaware and Pennsylvania were fifteen 
years later. German Lutherans settled in and near Philadelphia 
about 1700. Early Lutheran unity and mutual service were manifest 
in the ordination of Justus Falckner, a German, in 1703, by the 
Swedish Provost, in order that he might minister to the Dutch Luth- 
erans of the Hudson Valley. Eventual control of the Atlantic sea- 
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board by England gave freedom of worship to the Lutherans in New 
York, bui caused Holland and Sweden to lose their interest in 
America. Meanwhile, William Penn attracted thousands of Germans 
from Wiirttemberg and the Rhineland, to his colony. At least one- 
half of these were Lutherans. 

These early settlers had only a few small and scattered congrega- 
tions, a smaller number of church buildings and still fewer pastors. 
There was no general Church organization or oversight and impost- 
ors and proselyters confused the people. In 1733 the congregations 
of Philadelphia, Hanover and Trappe sent a commission to London 
and Halle, asking help. Nine years later Drs. Francke and Ziegen- 
hagen prevailed upon Henry Melchior Muhlenburg to leave for 
America and take charge of the situation. 


The Man and His Work 


A graduate of the recently established University of Gottingen, 
and thirty-one years of age, Muhlenberg arrived in Charleston in late 
September, 1742, and two months later in Philadelphia. The German 
speaking churches promptly recognized his authority and the Swed- 
ish pastors gave him full cooperation. For forty-five years he exer- 
cised the functions of a missionary bishop. Not too brilliant a man, 
in some respects, but with extraordinary talents for organization and 
administration and with unbounded energy and zeal, Muhlenberg 
undertook laborious journeys into neighboring colonies. His corre- 
spondence, conducted in German, English, Dutch and Latin, extended 
his influence to Georgia in the South and Nova Scotia in the north. 
Without European precedents to guide him, he organized congrega- 
tions and synods and established a pattern for the later life and 
growth of the Lutheran Church in this country. 

Next year, 1948, when the Ministerium of Pennsylvania cele- 
brates the two hundredth anniversary of its organization, it will also 
commemorate the adoption of its first Liturgy. For Muhlenberg, 
under conditions which seemed to favor the least possible formality, 
appreciated the value of historic order and liturgical worship. With 
statesmanlike wisdom he resolved, six years after his arrival in the 
country, to organize a synod and to prepare a Liturgy which the new 
Body could adopt and use. His Journal under date of April 28, 1748, 
tells us how he and his associates Handschuh and Brunnholz were 
occupied with this task: 


We consulted together in Providence with regard to a suit- 
able liturgy|Agenda] which we could introduce for use in our 
congregations. True, we had been using a small formulary here- 
tofore, but had nothing definite and harmonious in all its parts, 
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since we had thought. it best to wait for the arrival of more 
laborers and also until we had acquired a better knowledge of 
conditions in this country. To adopt the Swedish liturgy did not 
appear either suitable or necessary since most of our congre- 
gations come from the districts on the Rhine and the Main and 
considered the singing of collects to be papistical. Nor yet could 
we select a liturgy with regard to every individual’s accustomed 
use, since almost every country town and village has its own. 
We therefore took the liturgy of the Savoy Church in London as 
the basis, cut out paris and added to it according to what seemed 
to us to be profitable and edifying in these circumstances. This 
we adopted tentatively until we had a better understanding of 
the matter in order that the same ceremonies, forms, and words 
might be used in all our congregations. 

In spite of the opposition of some, who felt that the liturgies 
of Wiirttemberg or of Zweibriicken should have been used, the new 
Synod consisting of four pastors in addition to Muhlenberg and the 
Swedish Provost, and twenty-four lay delegates from nine congregat- 
ions, adopted the service prepared by Muhlenberg, Handschuh and 
Brunnholz and which had been used already, experimentally, in 
several places. By resolution, August 15, 1748, the ministers and 
lay delegates agreed to us2 this and no other form in their congrega- 
tions. 

This first American Liturgy of 1748 was never printed. Forty 
or more manuscript copies were prepared. Every minister received 
into the Synod and every candidate for ordination was given a copy. 
No other liturgy was officially authorized for nearly forty years. 


- In 1786 the Synod amended it and printed it with a Hymnal. 


The First American Liturgy 


Muhlenberg mentions the Liturgy of St. Mary’s German Luth- 
eran congregation in the Savoy district of London as the only one 
“at hand” when they prepared their form. Dr. Beale M. Schmucker 
in his careful study (see two articles in the Lutheran Church Review, 
1882), believes that the Savoy Liturgy, which was a translation and 
adaptation of the Antwerp Agenda, 1567, of the Lutherans in Holland, 
was in all probability the only printed source at hand, but that 
Muhlenberg and his associates actually relied chiefly upon their 
own recollection of the services they themselves had known in Ger- 
many. Dr. Schmucker identifies these particularly as the Liine- 
burg Liturgy of 1643 which Muhlenberg knew in his youth at Eim- 
beck; the Calenberg Order, 1569, in use at Gottingen; the Branden- 
burg-Magdeburg Order, 1739, used in Halle; and the Saxon Order 
of 1712, used by Muhlenberg in Gross-Hennersdorf. These were 
all typical Lutheran agenda in whose preparation or revision 
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Melanchthoen, Bugenhagen, Jones, Myconius, Spalatin, Chemnitz, 
Arndt and other eminent Lutheran leaders had had a part and 
which had all continued in use, with little change, since the Refor- 
mation. Muhlenberg’s Liturgy is in almost complete agreement with 
these Orders except for the Confession of Sins and the Votum, the 
Invitation to the Communicants and the unusual form of the Bene- 
diction, the latter definitely a Swedish feature. 

The relatively small size of this manuscript Liturgy is explained 
by the fact that Muhlenberg intended to use with it the so-called 
Marburg Hymnal with which German congregations throughout 
the colonies were generally familiar. The first edition of this work 
had appeared in Germany, in 1549. Subsequent editions enlarged 
the material, and the 1747 book contains 615 hymns, beginning with a 
section on the Church Year, a brief collection of prayers, Luther’s 
Small Catechism, the historic Gospels and Epistles, and the series 
of Gospel Collects first published by Veit Dietrich in Niirnberg in 
1543. Christopher Saur printed a complete American edition of this 
Hymna! in Germantown, Pa., in 1762. Muhlenberg relied upon this 
Hymnal, printed copies of earlier editions of which were generally 
available, tc supply the complete texts of the Gospels and Epistles 
and the Dietrich collects. 


The Liturgy proper contains five sections: 

Chapter I. The Order of Public Worship; II. Baptism; III. 
Marriage; IV. Confession and the Lord’s Supper; V. Burial. In ad- 
dition to the German texts, English forms for Baptism and Marriage 
from the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England were 
included. 

The Order of The Service and the Holy Communion was as 
follows: 


A hymn of Invocation of the Holy Spirit. 

Confession of Sins. Exhortation, Confession, Kyrie. 

Gloria in Excelsis, in metrical form. 

Salutation and Response. 

Collect for the Day. (Veit Dietrich series) 

Epistle for the Day 

Hymn 

Gospel for the Day 

Nicene Creed, in metrical form (Wir glauben all’) 

Hymn 

Sermon, the people standing for the reading of the text, 
generally a second reading of the Gospel for the Day 
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General Prayer, with special intercessions or the Litany, 
and concluding with the Lord’s Prayer. 

Announcements 

Votum: The Peace of God, etc. 

Hymn 

Salutation, Responses and closing Collect 

Benediction—the Aaronic from followed by “In the Name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost”. 

The Holy Communion was specifically appointed for the three 
great Festivals. The Order of Service was as follows: 

Preface—Salutation, Response; Sursum Corda; abbreviated 
Sanctus. 

Exhortation (from Luther’s German Mass, 1526) 

The Lord’s Prayer 

The Words of Institution 

Invitation to Communicants (from the London Liturgy) 

Administration 

Thanksgiving Collect (Luther’s, with versicle) 

Benediction—Old Testament form followed by “In the Name 
of the Father, etc.” 


A Significant Landmark 


When we study this first American Lutheran liturgy against 
the background of its time and place and the personality of its compil- 
er, we must give it high praise. Under the pioneer conditions which 
prevailed, it is astonishing that Muhlenberg and his associates should 
have concerned themselves at all with the effort to establish a formal 
historical order of service. Philadelphia was a trading town of less 
than fifteen thousand inhabitants, Lancaster had less than one thous- 
and, and Reading had not yet been surveyed. The Lutheran peo- 
ple were poor and widely scattered, and they met for worship, for the 
most part, in private homes, shops and barns. 

Muhlenberg was thoroughly familiar with the program and 
practice of Pietism. His Journals show that his preaching, counsel- 
ling and catechization were all influenced by this school. Yet he and 
his people wished to preserve and promote the historic Lutheran 
type of worship, with its observance of the Church Year, and its 
use of the traditional Gospels and Epistles, a rich Hymnal and a fully 
developed liturgy. Surrounded by unchurchly sects and limited by 
inadequate facilities for liturgical worship, they still desired a churchly 
order and historic liturgical forms. The liturgy produced, while 
limited in its provisions, is essentially the ‘same in content and ar- 
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rangement as the Common Service, except that the Introit was 
omitted, the Kyrie was combined with the Confession, the Dietrich 
collects were substituted for the historic series, metrical forms of the 
Gloria in Excelsis and the Creed were used and the New Testament 
Invocation was added to the Old Testament Benediction. 

Altogether, this first American Liturgy was so superior to forms 
and practices prevailing in many Lutheran areas in Europe at the 
time, and so superior to the Lutheran Orders of worship which suc- 
ceeded it in this country, that we may well regard it a notable land- 
mark in our liturgical history. 

—Luther D. Reed 





THE STRUCTURE OF LUTHER’S PIETY 


Despite centuries of research and study, the quest for the signifi- 
cance of the Protestant Reformation in the making of the modern 
world has failed ta bring about any essential agreement. Indeed, his- 
torical investigation and speculation in our own century have only 
sharpened the ¢-sue. Basic to the entire problem is the need for an 
adequate evaluation of the uniqueness of Blessed Martin Luther—his 
personality, his thought, his piety.'. For it is an historical error to 
seek for Luther’s uniqueness in his theology alone, as though his work 
as the Reformer of the Christian Church consisted solely or even 
chiefly in the restoration of a set of theological propositions or dog- 
matic verities previously neglected. 

How is Luther related to the medieval world that mothered him? 
What is the connection between his work and the Orthodoxy, Pietism, 
and Rationalism which, at least chronologically, followed upon his 
achievement? Is the difference between Lutheranism and Calvinism 
merely a matter of emphasis, or is there a basic cleavage involved? 
These and similar questions cannot be answered by a reference to the 


1 Probably the most brilliant attempt to prove Luther’s irrelevance to the modern 
world in terms of his “medieval” world-view is that of Ernst Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung 
des Protestantismus fur die Entstehung der modernen Welt (Munich, 1911), trans- 
lated by W. Montgomery as Protestantism; and Progress (London, 1912). For an in- 
cisive analysis, cf. Wilhelm Pauck, “The Dynamics of Protestantism,” Christendom, 
XI (1946), 373-81. 
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theology of those groups and individuals. Rather, he who would 
evaluate Luther’s work must go about his task with a radical sensi- 
tivity to the motifs, the basic dynamics which animated the Re- 
former.” 

As has frequently been pointed out in the pages of this journal, 
an adequate description of the genius of Lutheranism must include 
the rediscovery of a genuinely Lutheran devotional life. Historians 
and theologians alike have called for a more intensive study of the 
monuments of Lutheran worship and piety.* Surely it is the re- 
sponsibility of all who are interested in the devotional life of the 
Church to pay increasing attention to “the still unexhausted treasury 
of evangelical ascetic literature, its devotional writings and prayer 
books, whose adequate consideration is one of the most urgent tasks 
of Protestant historical investigation.’’* 


In keeping with that basic concern, this essay seeks to place Lu- 
ther’s piety in the development of his faith and life, to relate it to his 
reformatory work, and to determine, tentatively at least, what a study 
of his piety and devotion can contribute to an evaluation of his dis- 
tinctiveness and continuing relevance. 


I 


Luther’s piety had its origin in his recognition of the failure of 
piety and devotion to find a gracious God. All piety and “religion” 
—conceived of as an activity of man—ends before the Deus abscon- 
ditus, the hidden God, and is shattered by Him.* It was with this 
fact of his own experience, and not with any academic speculation 
concerning the omnipotence of God, that Luther was concerned in 
his treatise of 1525, On the Bondage of the Will: “that God by His 
sheer will deserts men, hardens and damns them, as though He took 
pleasure in the great and eternal sins and sufferings of miserable 
men—He who is supposed to possess such great mercy and good- 


_?It is the achievement of the metivforskningen carried on by students of  his- 
torical theology at Lund to have grasped this need and applied it! most successfully to 
several historical and theological questions; for a discussion of this method, ef. Gus- 
tav Aulen, Die Dogmengeschichte im Lichte der Lutherforschung (1932). Prof. Otto 
Piper has recently discussed. the need for such study of all the Christian churches in 
his article on “Konfessionskunde” in Vergilius Ferm (ed.), An Eneyelopedia of Re- 
ligion (New York, 1945), p. 422: see also J. L. Neve, Churehes and Sects of Christen- 
dom (2nd ed., 1944), pp. 35-38. 


3’“The religiousness of Lutheranism,” writes Wilhelm Dilthey, “cannot be known 
completely from its dogmatic works, but its documents are the writings of Luther, the 
hymn, the religious music of Bach and Handel, the forms of church life,” Weltan- 
schauung und Analyse des Menschen seit Renaissance und Reformation, Gesammelte 
Schriften, II (Leipzig, 1914), p. 515. 


“Adolf Kéberle, The Quest for Holiness, translated by John C. Mattes (Minne- 
apolis, 1938), p. 174. A good beginning was made in Pau! Althaus Sr., Forschungen 
zur evangelischen Gebetsliteratur (1927), a collection of studies; but such a project 
requires combined and co-ordinated efforts by historians of theology, of music, of 
literature, and of church life. ‘ ° 


5Cf. Herbert Voszberg, Luthers Kritik all i ipzic. 29 
discussion with relevant passages. — ee (Leipziz, 1922) for a full 
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ness.”® He was crushed by the thought that in commanding pure 


obedience and godly devotion, God was demanding the impossible, 
but demanding it nonetheless.* In the monastery he had experienced 
the terrores conscientiae which come with the realization that pre- 
cisely in my piety and devotion, in my daring to approach God, I am 
a sinner. This acute sense of creatureliness and sin Luther called 
Anfechtung,* and in this despair over the worth of all piety, his piety 
was born.” 


Most tragic of all to Luther was his recognition that the wrath 
and hate of God are not restricted to earthly existence, for they cli- 
max inevitably in death, which embitters life’s joys and perpetuates 
its sorrows, so that, unlike nature, man’s whole life is overcast by 
death’s shadow.'® Nor is this fear of death ever overcome. The 
Anfechtungen continue throughout life, and it is good that they 
should; for through them one learns to know death and to worship 
Him who conquered death.'' In sharp contrast to this stands the 


ee... quod Deus mera voluntate sua homines deserat, induret, damnet, quasi 
delectetur peccatis et cruciatibus miserorum tantis et aeternis, qui praedicatur tantae 
misericordiae et bonitatis. ... Ego ipse non se pencil offensus m usque ad profundum 
et abyssum desperationis, ut optarem nunquam e se me creatum hominem,” ‘De servo 
arbitrio” (1525) in D. Martin Luthers Werke: Kritische Gesamtausgabe (Weimar, 
1883 ff.; hereafter abbreviated as W.A.), XVITI, 71s. 

. ut Deus ille iustrus et bonus exigat a libero arhitrio impossibilia, Et cum 
libe rum arbitrium non possit velle bonum necess sarioque serviat peccuto, tamen imputet 
ei, Et dum non confert spiritum, nihil mitius Lut c lementius faciat, quam si induret vel 
indurari permittat,” ibid., W.A. NVI, 707; cf alco tbid., p. 172 on Cod, “euius volun- 
tatis non est causa nec ratio, quae illi ceu re la et mensura praescribatur, eum nihil 
sit ili aequale aut superius, sed ipse est regula oranium.” 

S“Sed et ego novi hominem [obviously himself], qui has poenas saepius passum 
sese asseruit, brevissimo quidem temporis intervalio, sed tantas ac tam infernales, 
quantas nec lingua dicere nec calamus scribere nec inexpertus credere potest, ita ut, 
si perficerentur aut ad mediam horam durarent, immo ad horae ccimam partem, 
funditus periret et ossa omnia in cinerem rediverentur. His deus anparet horribiliter 
iratus et cum eo pariter universa creatura. Tum nulla fuga. nulla consolatio, nec 
intus nec foris, sed omnium accusatio,’ “Resolutiones disputationum d: indulgentia- 
rum virtute’’ (1518), W.A. 1, 557. 

*For the details of Luther’s early experience, which do not lie immediately within 
the province of this essay, see his preface to the first volume of the Latin edition of 
his works (1545), W.A. LIV, 179-87, and the literature cited there. “De pite errors in 
detail and interpretation, Robert H. Fife’s Young Luther (New vow. 1928) is still a 
useful account; above all, see Heinrich Boelimer, Road to Reforraation, transk ited by 
John W. Doberstein and Theodore G. Tappert (P hi ladelphia, 1946), esp. Ch. XN: “Dawn 
of the Reformation Consctons sness,” pp. 87-117 (but see note 11 below). 

tO +" . ghet, wechst gras, post hyemen folia ex nudo ligno in arhoribus, quasi, ex 
nihilo aliquid, morte ac Bag hyeme aestas, sic epicuraei. Ubi omnia florent, arescunt. 
Est ergo miserabilis cursus vitae humanae ad mortem. [sta obscuritas et transmu- 
tatio, vicissitudo manet apud nos. Sic genus humanum ghet wie tag et nacht, winter 
et sommer. Hoc tolerabile, si sic mutaremur ul in externo iudicio sommer in winter, 
econtra. Sed hoc miserius, quod hee in nobis sunt ira; gramen et foenum non arescit 
et dies et noctes per iram divinam, sed beneplacito Dei. Sonn occidit et surgit mit 
freuden. Omnes creature habent suum beneplacitum, suum, cursum benienitate. Sed 
in unserm Sommer et winter etc. est ira,’ “Enarratio Psalmi XC” (1534-35),W.A. 
XL-3, 534-35. This entire commentary is a jeremiad over the grave of humanity: it 
is to be hoped that when Luther’s writings are translated, this work will not be over- 
looked. For another instance of Luther’s comparing human, life and death with death 
in nature, see the striking passage in “Der Prophet Jona ausgelegt” (1526), W.A. 
XIX, 226 

1 JTuther to Hieronymus Weller, July, 1530, in Ludwig Enders (ed.) Dr. Martin 
Luthers Briefwechsel, VIII (Calw and Stuttgart, 1898), 159-61, and idem to idem, 
August 15, 1530, ibid., pp. 188-89. ‘This against Boehmer, op. cit., pn. 92-95, who main- 
tains that Luther’s later Anfechtungen were of a different sort. Cf. Carl Stange, 
“Luthers Gedanken uber Tod, Gericht und ewiges Leben,” Zeitschrift fur systematische 
Theologie, X ( 1933), 490-513, and Heinrich Bornkamm, “Christus und das erste Gebot 
in der Anfechtung bei Luther,” ibid., V (1928), 453-77. (As I was typewriting this 
essay, there came into my hands an extended review by Prof. Roland Bainton of Yale 
on Boehmer in Church History, XVI-3 (September, 1947), 167-76, where he makes the 
same objection, with full bibliographical references.) 
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piety of many later Lutherans. For example, David Chytraeus (1531- 
1600), who cooperated in the composition of the Formula of Concord, 
was actually able dispassionately to compare the Christian and the 
philosophical interpretations of death, naturally to the advantage of 
the Christian.’2 Though he does not refer to Chytraeus, Werner Elert 
has shown the manner in which this change came about and its 
serious consequences for Lutheran theology, piety, and devotion." 
Luther’s piety and devotion had depth because they were born and 
lived in the dimension of death: 


Mitten wyr im leben sind 

mit dem tod umbfangen, 

Wen suchen wyr der hulffe thu, 
das wyr gnad erlangen? 

Das bistu Herr alleyne, 

uns rewet unser missethat, 

die dich Herr erzurnet hat.'+ 


But while death is not completely overcome this side of the 
grave, it is never the last word for the Christian. Luther could con- 
tinue living because of his faith that in Christ God had conquered 
death and broken its hold on human life.» A devotional life was 
possible only because the Deus absconditus had chosen to become the 
Deus revelatus in Jesus Christ; he who rests his heart on Him can 
attain to a Christian piety. Luther’s devotional life is rooted in what 
a recent writer has called his “Christoceniric existentialism,’!® to 
which he gave most vivid expression in a confession at the table: 
“Ich had sovil experientias divinitatis Christi erlebt, das ich mus 
sagen: aut nullus est deus aut ille est.”! 

The God who is thus known in Christ is present everywhere to 
comfort and to cherish His Church. The drawn-out and thinly spun 
metaphysical arguments of Luther’s controversy with Zwingli about 
the “ubiquity” of Christ’s body expresses his profound concern for 
the faith that the believer is never forsaken by God in Christ.’* This 


2 De morte et vita aeterna (Wittenberg, 1591), pp. 29-40. Throughout the treatise, 
even in the epitaphs for Chytraeus’ children, reprinted by G. Aemilius in his appendix 
e = _— there is little of the Grauen so apparent in Luther’s exposition of 

salm Of 

Morphologie des Fa (Munich, 1931-32), 1, 39-44. 

MWW.A, XXXV, 453-5: 

6 For an bd Bacon of this faith and its significance for Luther's piety, ef. 
Gustav Aulen, Christus Victor (London, 1931), pp. 117-38. ; 

wT, A. Kantonen, “God” in E. Cc Fendt (ed.), What Lutherans Are TWhinking 
(Cc olumbus, 1947), p. 129, The best brief summary of Luther’s faith which has come 
to this writer’s attention is that of Wilhelm Pauck, “Martin Luthers Glaube” in Arnold 
Bergstrasser (ed.), Deutsche Beitrage zur Geistigen Uberlieferung (Chicago, 1947), 
pp. 58-72. 

WU W.A., Tischreden, I, 269. A very stimulating exposition of Luther’s picture of 
Christ is Erich Seeberg, Luthers Theologie, IJ, Christus Wirklichkeit und Urbild (Stutt- 
fart, 1937). 

18Ernst Sommerlath, “Luthers Lehre von der Realprasenz im Abendmahl im 
Zusammenhang mit seiner Gottesanschauung”’ in Robert Jelke (ed.), Das Erbe Martin 
Luthers und die gegenwartige theologische Forschung: , Festschrift fur Ludwig Ihmels 
(Leipzig, 1928), pp. 320-28. 
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is not only theology; it is a living faith and the source of Luther’s 
devotional life. The unfathomable God, beyond time and space and 
reason," is available for men to know and to adore—to “srasp” i 
Luther’s word?’—this is victory over Anfechtung and the beginning 
and end of Christian devotion and prayer. 


So it is that what had begun as despair over all piety ended as 
profound conviction and warm adoration of the God revealed in 
Christ. It is characteristic of Luther that in contrast to the moral- 
istic piety of Erasmus he emphasized God’s hiddenness, but that in 
contrast to Calvinism’s adoration of sovereign majesty, he stressed 
the fact that true Christian devotion is rooted in Jesus Christ.*? 


II 


The God who has become a gracious Father in Jesus Christ has 
provided His Church with certain means, diligent use of which is the 
only method of overcoming Anfechtungen. 


Prominent among these means is prayer. It is the greatest work 
of the Church on earth and one of its chief weapons against the temp- 
tations of Satan.** And work it is, indeed; for “one must fight bit- 
terly against the hesitating and murmuring which our weakness and 
sense of unworthiness arouse." It is pastoral counsel speaking out 
of rich personal experience which advises that in the highest moment 
of temptation or lust or wrath one should pray an Our Father and 
Satan will turn away.** Realizing this need, Luther did all he could 


wCf. the — description in “Vom Abendmahl Christi. Bekenntnis” (1528), 
W.A. XXVI, 3 “ ,.. ein ubernaturlich unerforschlich wesen, das zu gleich ynn eym 
iglichen koeniin ‘gantz und gar und dennoch ynn allen und uber allen und ausser 
allen Creaturn sey.” 

*»“Uberal ist er, er will aber nicht, das du uberal nach yhm tappest, sondern wo 
das wort ist, da tappe nach, so ergreiffestu yhn reeht,” “Sermon von dem Sacrament” 
(1526), W.A. XIX, 492. 

Despite its much-needed emphasis upon the lordshin of God, the work of Karl 
Barth has done much to obscure the essential nature of Luther’s piety and faith, as 
when Barth speaks of Luther “loving the Deus absconditus,” The Epistle to the 
Romans, translated by Edwyn, C. Hoskyns (London, 1933), p. 42. If this means that 
the Deus in carne revelatus, whom Luther loved and worshipped, and the Deus ab- 
sconditus, whom he dreaded, is still one and the same God—then his statement; is cor- 
rect. But he seems to imply that Luther’s piety resembles his own, which seems too 
seldom to go beyond the hiddenness of God. Cf. Ferdinand Kattenbusch, “Deus ab- 
seonditus bei Luther,” Festgabe fur Julius Kaftan (1920), pp. 170ff 

2“Das furwar die Christlich kirch auff erden nit grosser macht noch werck hat. 
dan solech gemein gebet widder alles, was sie anstosen mag,” “Von den guten Werken” 
(1520), W.A. VI, 239 


2Not ovr worthiness, but God’s call and command make prayer worthwhile: 
“Quis enim dignus est, ut loquatur cum Domino? Satis igitur nobis hoe sit, quod 
sumus vocati per verbum ad fidem, et eruditi verbo Dei. Atque ideo sumus pars Ec- 
clesiae, quae certum mandatum habet orandi. Non igitur indignitatem tuam: sed 
mandatum Dei intueberis nec disputabis, dignusne sis, an non, sed promissionem 
retinebis, quod Dominus velit facere voluntantem timentium se. Sic animandi sumus 
ad orationem, quam homines spirituali ingenio edocti dixerunt esse laborem super 
omnes labores. Cur hoc? nisi quod acerrima pugna est sustinenda contra haesitationem 
et murmurationem, quam nostra pusillanimitas et sensus indignitatis excitant,”’ ‘‘Enar- 
ratio in Genesin” (1535-45), W.A. XLIII, 83-84. And again: “orare est difficillimum 
opus, ideo etiam rarissimum,” ibid., p. 381. 


*“Enarratio Psalmi LI” (1532), W.A. XL-2, 338. ens! b very 
hinder prayer: “Von den guten Werken” (1: 520), W.A. VI, Cee SaaS rapt: 


* Theodor Knolle, “Luthers Gebetsweisuny in Wort und Lied,” Luther, Viertel- 
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to provide the people with hymns and prayers himself,?> and en- 
couraged the publication of such writings by others."® Veit Dietrich’s 
description of Luther’s own prayer in 1530 is a well-known demon- 
stration of how Luther carried out his piety in practice.?? 

Luther could dare to approach God in prayer because God had 
first approached him in the forgiveness of sins. The forgiveness, in 
turn, was communicated in confession and absolution.** In the hour 
of temptation, Luther counsels his people, a Christian should seek 
out his pastor and, after confessing his sins, receive absolution from 
him.2" Again, his was the voice of profound experience; for in the 
hour of his temptation and terror, it had been his father confessor, 
John Staupitz, who directed him to the wounds of Christ.*° Nor did 
he ever surrender his conviction of the need for repentance, confes- 
sion, and absolution.*! 

Forgiveness of sins is also wrought in the believer by the gift 
of the Holy Spirit in the Lord’s Supper. Theologians have too often 
assumed that Luther’s view of the Lord’s Supper is part of his view 
of the person of Christ. Actually, however, as recent studies have 
shown, the person and work of the Holy Spirit were the point of 
reference for Luther personally, for his faith in the Lord’s Supper as 
well as for his personal communion.** This can be seen in his trea- 
tise concerning the adoration of Christ in the Sacrament,** and is 
substantiated by a study of the relationship of Luther’s own sacra- 
mental life to this aspect of his piety.** 

Throughout Luther’s devotional life one can hear echoes of the 
Anfechtungen which had given it birth; for the purpose of the de- 





jahrschrift der Luthergesellschaft, XVII (1935), 76-84, 101-112. The list of the aids 
to prayer which Luther composed is lengthy; in addition to those already referred to, 
we ought at least mention “Eine einfaltige Weise zu beten” (1535), W.A. XXXVIILI, 
358-75, and “Sermon von dem Gebet und Procession in der Kreuzwoche” (1519), W.A. 
is, a9 5-79. A separate article could be devoted to! this subject. 

*% To a only a few, Luther wrote prefaces to the writings of Thomas Venatorius 
in 1529 CW .A.. AXCK=2. 79- ws Friedric ‘i ge in 15389 (W.A. Tu, 664); a collection 
of burial hymns in 1542 (W.A. XXXV, 478 ff.) 


7 Veit Dietrich to oul saciadiakek June 380, 1530, Corpus Reformatorum, TT, 
158-59 








Luther had much to say on the need for confession, private and public, and for 
absolution. One of the principal sources for his thought on the matter is the treatise 
“Von den Schiusseln” (1530), W.A. XXNX-2, 435-507. <A convenient collection of Lu- 
ther’s sayings on these questions is the brochure by Uuras Suarnivaara, The Power 
of the Keys (2nd ed.; Hancock, Mich., 1945). 


29 6 


. . . Gleubt er der Absolutio, damit er jn los spricht von seinen sunden im 
Namen Christo, so ist “. Frag n'a Sermon on April 4, 1540, W.A. XLIX, 147. See 
also his sermon of 1522, A. X-3, 61-62 
... © Otto Schee 1, rec oly Luther. Vee Katholizismus zur Reformation, II, Im 
Kloster (Tubingen, 1917), 146-49 and passim, has carefully described L uther’s struggle 
for true repentance. 
Cf. the brochure of Prof. Saarnivaara referred to in n. 28 above: also A. Galley, 
Die Buszlehre Luthers und ihre Darstellung in neuester Zeit (1900). _ 
*2 See especially the writings of Helmut Gollwitzer, Coena Domini (Munich, 1937) 
and “Luthers Abe tere slehre” in Hans Asmussen (ed.), Abendmahlsgemeinschaft? 
(Munich, 1937), pp. 122-73. 


8 “Von, Anbeten des eS des heiligen Leichnams Christi,” address 
Bohemian Brethren in 1523, W.A. XI, 431-56. a oe 


“Hans Preuss, “Luther als Kommunikant,” Lutherische Kirche in Bewegu 
Festschrift fur Friedrich U Imer (Erlangen, 1937), pp. 205-14. ee 
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votional life is to overcome the temptations which prevent close com- 
munion between God and man. 


III 


Several times in this essay we have touched on the relationship 
between Luther’s piety and other aspects of his religiousness. At 
least two ought to be treated in some detail. 

The tension between piety and theology which developed in the 
Lutheranism of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century 
seems to have been unknown to Luther. The tension was due to a 
misunderstanding of the nature and function of theology and, con- 
sequently, of the place of piety and devotion in the Christian life.*® 
In Luther they are always combined. Thus, heretics are to be com- 
batted with the Word, but also with prayer.** While it is the duty 
of the clergy to uphold the Church by the doctrine of the Word, 
every Christian can do his part by constant prayer and devotion." 
Indeed, churchmen stand in danger of being caught up by other con- 
cerns and forgetting that it is the prayer and worship of the Church 
that can break Satan’s power.’** “The same faith,’ so he summar- 
izes, “built upon His Word, is also proper devotion, without which 
all other devotion is utter deception and error.”*° 

Similarly, the realm of ethics is closely associated with the proper 
devotion. Luther’s own position has been well summarized by a 
Reformed interpreter: “From the point of view of principle prayer 
ought not to be something alongside of other things, just as God is 
not something else alongside of the world. Prayer is not the con- 
tent of ethics, but, like faith, the presupposition of ethics.’*° Mar- 
riage is to be regarded with reverence because in it God forgives 


% For a brief analysis of the theological part of the question, ef. this writer's 
paper, “Natural Theology in David Holiaz,” Concordia Theological Monthly, XVIII 
(1947), 253-63; the summary conclusions, pp. 262-63, are arrived at on the basis of 
the history of Lutheran piety and its relationship to the spiritualism of Boehme and 
Gottfried Arnold. The topic merits further study. 

% “Sed cum verbo externo etiam conjungenda est oratio, qua malignus spiritus 
maxime premitur et urgetur,” “In XV Psalmos graduum” (1540), W.A. X ° 
See the shrewd observation of Kdéberle, op. eit., p. 181, on the necessary interrelation 
of prayer and the Word. 


sno, 


37 “*Nos in officio debemus conservare Eeclesiam sana doctrina, Ein iglicher Christ 
aber kan Ecclesiam mit dem gebet erhallten. Ergo qui amat Ecclesiam et Euangelium, 
das ers helffe erhallten, Hoc fiet, quando orat, ut Sanctificetur nomeni Dei, ut veniat 
regnum eius, ut impediat. omnig consilia et astus diaboli, so stehestu und ein iglicher 
Christ, all ein krieger zu feld, so fesst er streitet, so feste solt du auch streiten, und 
its gleich wol als gefochten, wir sind gwaltig krieger, Nos doctrina, vos una nobiscum 
oratione, Und die zwey stuck thun dem Teufel das hertzeleid . .. mit den zweien woffen 
wird er geschlagen,’” Sermon on St. John 16:33 ff. (May 10, 1534), W.A. XXXVI, 
391-92. 

33“Da lesset ehr [Satan] uns hubsch kirchen bawen, vil stifften, pfeyffen, lesen 
und singen, vil mesz halten unnd des geprengs on alle masz treyben: dafur ist yhm 
nit leyde, ja er hilfft dartzu, das wir solche weszen das beste achten und uns dunckenn, 
wir habens damit wol auszgericht, aber das disz gemein, stavek, Fruchtpar gebet 
daneben untergeht und durch solchs gleyssen unvormerglich nachbleybt, da hat er was 
ehr sucht,” “Von den guten Werken” (1520), W.A., VI, 239. 

39 “Auslegung deutsci des Vaterunsers fur die einfaltigen Laien” (1519), W.A. II, 
128. 

40 Emil Brunner, The Divine Imperative, translated by Olive Wyon (Philadelphia, 

1947), p. 311. 
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sin.*! It is foolish and blasphemous to attempt to carry on the regimen 
of government without the aid of devotion and prayer.* Through- 
out Luther’s ethic this theme predominates, and rightly so. For the 


ethical life is essentially response, a response conditioned by the rela- 


tionship between God and man established and nurtured in the de- 
votional life. 


IV 


One more problem ought at least be mentioned—the sources of 
Luther’s piety, more particularly the medieval sources. That the 
Scriptures and St. Augustine fed him spiritually is clear to anyone 


who even glances through the pages of his works. But what of medi- 
eval sources? 


It seems certain that St. Bernard of Clairvaux was one of the 
medieval churchmen to whom Luther owed much.** At least three 
times—and that over a space of twenty years—he quotes approvingly 
St. Bernard’s admonition to his brethren concerning prayer: “nor do 
I recall having read anything more beautiful or more piously ex- 
pressed in the writings of recent authors on prayer” is his com- 
ment.‘* Nevertheless, a comparison of St. Bernard’s exposition of 
the Song of Songs, his outstanding literary work, with Luther’s* 
would probably lead to the conclusion that in the application of the 
marriage metaphor to the relationship between Christ and the Church 
there is evident a distinct difference in the piety of the two men.*@ 


Much the same is true of Luther’s relationship to the mysticism 
of the later Middle Ages. Out of the controversy which has raged 
about this question for the past fifty years, it seems evident now from 
recent studies that the young Luther was influenced by the piety of 
the German mystics, but that he eventually transcended it as his 


1**Voluntas enim et approbatio ac beneplacito illud Dei tegit miseram turpitudi- 
nem libidinis et removet iram Dei imminentem illi_ concupiscentiae et peccatis. Ad 
hune modum A iiaaaa cum, reverentia tractatur,” “Knarratio in Seana” (1535-45), 
W.A. LH, 290. 


“Sed ie certissimum est, quod sine oratione nihil unquam proficies, 
ines est divina quaedam virtus, ideoque vocat Deus 
propter creationem, sed propter administrationem, quae est solius Dei. Qui igitur est 
in regimine, est quasi incarnatus Deus. ... [Some rulers | excludunt Deum, non orant, 
non consulunt Deum: Sed volunt omnia regere propriis consiliis et viribus,” ibid., 
p. 514. 

%Cf. Scheel, op. cit., p. 138 and notes 115-16, p. 379. 

“Sie dicit Bernhardus alicubi, nec memini me legisse in omnium 
cana de oratione aut pulchrius aut magis pie dictum: ‘Fratres,’ inquit, ‘nolite dubi- 
tare de oratione vestra, sed scitote, quando verbum per os erumpit, tune oratio vestra 
seripta est in oculis Dei, et aut} fiet, quod petitur, aut expedit non fieri.’ 


quia guber- 
Magistratus omnes Deos, non 


recentiorum 


Quid potius 
dici magis Christianum? “In XV Psalmos graduum” (1540), W.A. XL-3, 25-26; 
“Von den guten Werken 2” (1520), W.A. VI, 232; “Enarratio in Genesin” (1535-45), 
W.A. XLITI, 83. 
5 “In Cantica Canticorum ... enarratio” (1530-31), W.A. XXXI-2, 586-769. 


% See the very illuminating study of Hermann Bechmann, Evangeliseche und katho- 
lische Frémmigkelt im Reformationsjahrbundert, dargestellt an Martin Luther und 
Teresa di Jesu (Munich, 1922), which treats the entire problem of the distinctiveness 
of Luther’s piety in distinction to the imedieval. 
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own religiousness grew.‘? Some scholars have attempted to derive 
most of the Reformation from the Brethren of the Common Life— 
but, it seems to this writer, without success.** 

We may perhaps state that any of these influences, like the 
fruitio Dei of which Heinrich Scholz writes, “was surpassed by the 
great and free style of Luther’s Christianity, but were not completely 
extinguished. It continues to sound as an undertone and continues to 
operate in those testimonies to which the later doctrine of the unio 
mystica could be attached.”*® 

It remains a problem for another paper—to which this essay can 
only be a preface—to relate Luther’s piety to the development of 
the unio mystica and thus more properly to evaluate his uniqueness 


and relevance. 
—Jaroslav Pelikan. 


“1 list only a few recent publications dealing with the problem: Johannes von 
Walter, Mystik und Rechtfertigung beim jungen Luther (Gutersloh, 1937); Horst 
Quiring, “Luther und die Mystik,” Zeitschrift fur systematische Theologie, XIII 
(1936), 150-74, 179-240; Erich Vogelsang, “Luther und die Mystik,’ Luther-Jahrbuch, 
XIX (1987), 32-54; Heinrich Bornkamm, Eckhart und Luther (Stuttgart, 1936). 

i Albert Hyma’s The Christian Renaissance (New York, 1925) is such an attempt: 
see esp. pp. 309-29. A more balanced account of the movement is that of Julius 


Hashagen, “Die devotio moderna,” Zeitschrift fur Kirehengeschiechte, LIV (1936), 
523 

® Heinrich Scholz, “Fruitio Dei,” appendix to Glaube und Unglaube in der Welt- 
geschichte: Ein Kommentar zu Augusiins De Civitate Dei (Leipzig, 1911), p. 226 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE LUTHERAN LITURGY, by Luther D. Reed, D.D., A.E.D. The 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1947. 692 pages. Price $7.50 


This is the work of a life-time, for in spite of numerous magazine 
articles and essays, Dr. Reed has not heretofore produced a book, in 
spite of his genuine scholarship over many decades. It would be a 
fine idea if more men constrained to write a book would wait until time 
had mellowed them and then produce one work of value such as this. 
The Lutheran Church in America has waited a long time for such a 
book. Now that it is here, we hope it will have a large sale and much 
study. 

The author spent most of his active life on the faculty of the Luther- 
an Theological Seminary at Philadelphia (Mt. Airy), where he was 
professor of liturgics and finally president. He is now attached to that 
institution in a semi-retired capacity. He is active in the Hymn Society 
of America and in the architectural department of the Federal Coun- 
cil. He is certainly qualified to write this book. His approach is calm 
and conservative. 

The work includes the philosophy of worship, a history of worshiv 
with especial reference to Lutheran developments, instructions for the 
conduction of the Holy Communion and minor services in detail. a 
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careful study of the Propers, Litany, Suffrages, Bidding Prayer and 
General Prayers. A valuable appendix includes comparative outlines 
of Byzantine, Roman, Lutheran and Anglican liturgies, extracts from 
Eucharistic prayers, a splendid glossary of liturgical and musical 
terms, and a full bibliography. 


“The Service (i.e., Holy Communion) was normally supposed to be 
sung and not said’, Dr. Reed writes, p. 115. We hope this will help to 
dispel the usual idea in Lutheran circles that choral services are 
freak affairs. The discussion of the Kyrie ought to be supplemented 
by a reading of Shepherd’s “The Living Liturgy”, page 72 in which 
that author justifies the position of the Kyrie satisfactorily through 
its very nature, which, he feels, has generally been misunderstood. 

The Common Service Book gives the Kyrie a six-fold form, which 
is rather curious (Four-fold at Vespers). This might have been point- 
ed out in this work. This has been corrected in the Hymnal of the 
Synodical Conference. Likewise the Common Service Book’s rep- 
itition of the opening verse of the Gloria in Excelsis is faulty, which 
Dr. Reed recognizes on page 260. 


The unfortunate use of “Christian” instead of “Catholic” in the 
Creeds is noted on page 286. The position of the sermon was originally 
either before or after Mass, but not within it. This is shown on pages 
112 and 119. Such use has been known in recent days in this country. 


The absence of the fraction is regretted (page 646), and the use of 
the chalice for the administration is recommended, page 351. The 
alternate use of a pouring chalice is the only other use allowed. The’ 
Lutheran body of which Dr. Reed is an honored leader is ‘the chief of- 
fender in this point, and we trust that his careful words will be heed- 
ed so that the eucharistic unity of the one cup may again be restored 
to the altars of thousands of Lutheran churches in this country where 


it has now been supplanted by what appears to be cafeteria equip- 
ment. 


As to frequency of communion, the author states (page 215), 

. we all must know that Luther and other eminent leaders of the 
sixteenth century would be stirred to the depths by the casual con- 
sideration given the Sacrament in congregations scheduling only four, 
or fewer, celebrations a year. They would never approve of the ‘Half- 
Mass’ (the Service without the Sacrament) which as an inheritance 
from the times of Raticnalism is generally found among us today. 
Luther himself, according to Veit Dietrich’s reminiscences, was ac- 
customed to receive the-Sacrament every fourteen days or at least 
every three weeks.” Yet we know of not more than twenty-one Luth- 
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eran congregations in all North America that today have at least a 
weekly celebration of the Holy Meal. 

Regarding the celebrant’s self-communion, the author gives the 
arguments pro and con on pages 348 and 349, although he states that 
“when liturgical knowledge and feeling had declined, dogmatic bibli- 
cism and pietistic subjectivism brought about its disuse.” 

The spirit of sacrifice in the sense of eucharistic and self-oblation 
is unfortunately missing from Lutheran liturgies, the author finds, 
producing a poverty in the spirit of worship. (Page 228) 

The Eucharistic prayer deserves special attention in this review, 
even as it receives it in the book. The reader is referred to the Passion- 
tide and Pentecost issues, 1947. of UNA SANCTA, where various 
Eucharistic prayers are given. Throughout Dr. Reed regrets the loss 
of the Eucharistic prayers in the Common Service of the Lutheran 
Church of America, and notes the numerous attempts to restore it in 
Germany, Scandinavia, India, France, and in this country. He offers 
his own good suggested form for such a prayer on page 336, drawn 
from twelve historic sources. The Epiclesis is regarded as not the sole 
source and moment of consecration, but the author states that it was 
found everywhere during the first two centuries. 

He writes, “There is probably not a single Lutheran liturgical 
scholar of repute today who would not welcome an adequate Eucha- 
ristic Prayer in the Liturgy.” (Page 334). Here one must pause to 
wonder where these liturgical scholars of repute have been the last 
twenty-five years? Within this time the Common Service Book of the 
United Lutheran Church, the hymnal of the American Lutheran 
Church much later, and The Hymnal of the Synodical Conference, 
1941, and others have appeared but consistently with no attempt made 
to supply the defect. How much longer must we wait? Often if pas- 
tors attempt to correct this they are severely criticised for doing so. 

Dr. Reed makes us feel better about two parts of our service—the 
General Prayer, and the Nunc Dimittis as a post-communion hymn, 
by assuring us that they are derived honestly from Gallican sources, 
and not the result of sixteenth century caprice. He does, however, 
make excellent suggestions for the much-needed improvement of our 
existing General Prayer, which our rubrics make mandatory—and 
burdensome. This constructive criticism is on page 299—future litur- 
gics committees please note! 

We note happily that plainsong has a good word spoken for it on 
page 214, which may help to dispel the dismal prejudices against 
this truly church music, which prejudice lies like a thick fog on Luth- 
eran pastors. 
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Sweden comes in for special attention, and with keen interest we 
note that the ideal of Petrus Fecht, pupil of Melanchthon, was a 
“return to primitive Catholicism, and both he and the king (John III) 
desired to enhance the appeal and power of eucharistic worship which 
they felt was being weakened everywhere by Calvinism.” (Page 116). 

A tendency for the liturgical movement in Sweden to be merely 
academic is noted because of a failure there to realize the central 
significance of the Eucharist and of frequent communion. Liturgical 
societies in America, and “liturgical pastors” please note and beware. 
We have long wondered how pastors could claim to be ardently in- 
terested in both the spiritual life and the liturgical life and yet be 
content for years with “frequent” Eucharists, rather than weekly 
celebrations and communions. 

One of the editorial staff of UNA SANCTA is mentioned on page 
123 as being an important contributor to the betterment of things in 
Sweden. He—the Rev. Gunnar Rosendal, D.D.—cannot be accused of 
being academic. 

Some very good advice is given to the Augustana Synod on page 
124. 

A few minor errors and things which one might question do not 
spoil this excellent book. On page 129 in the first paragraph the date 
1946 surely should be corrected to 1546. On page 568 the author states 
that the Bidding Prayer is unknown in the prayer books of the Angli- 
can Communion, whereas the American Book of Common Prayer gives 
a Bidding Prayer on page 47. One feels that the issues of “Pro Eccles- 
ia Lutherana” of the St. James Society deserve to be included in the 
Bibliography of valuable material. And finally the reviewer feels 
that the use of the term “Mister” to describe Lutheran pastors in the 
later historical section is unfortunate, social usage notwithstanding. 

The Muhlenberg Press deserves praise for publishing this work at 
considerable cost. We trust that its efforts will not be slighted by 
the Lutheran reading public, and that the scholarly and careful state- 
ments of Dr. Reed will soon bear rich fruit for the glory of God in 
worship. 


Howard R. Kunkle 


CONTEMPORANEA 


Luther’s “Formula Missae” of 1523 is receiving more attention in 
this country. A use of it in St. Paul’s Church, Funkstown Maryland. 
is reported thus by the pastor, the Rev. R. M. Miller. 

“When we made plans for the 175th anniversary celebration of this 
congregation I determined to conclude the service with Luther’s 
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‘Formula Missae’. I confess that I was chiefly interested in it from 
a musical point of view. I had only a vague idea of the ceremonies 
of the Mass. A pastoral friend of mine whose interest was in vest- 
ments came to my assistance and acted as deacon. He is the Rev. 
Ralph Miller of Bethany Church, Brunswick, Maryland. 


“Through the use of Dr. Strodach’s notes I was able to understand 
the ceremonies that accompanied the Mass. Ample time was allowed 
to train the choir in the chants, and in training the acolytes (who 
did an admirable job). I wore the full eucharistic vestments, my 
chasuble being a plain linen vestment. 


“Although the congregation was unfamiliar with the order of ser- 
vcie, with the sermon first and then the Eucharist, they soon com- 
prehended the movement of the liturgy. I had spent a few minutes on 
the Sundays prior to the Mass in explaining why there were a few 
changes. But at least they went away knowing that the Common 
Service came down from ancient times. 


“There is no doubt that there is an aura of true devotion that 
hovers about the sanctuary when you begin chanting the Preface 
and certainly the chant itself exalts the Words of Institution. If I 
never have the opportunity of repeating this service I know that I 
shall never forget the feeling of devotion and rapture, along with 
a deep sense of humility, that accompanied the service as I intoned, 
‘The Lord be with you’.” 


The opportunity to repeat came, for Pastor Miller writes, “On 
October 20, 1947, I am going to repeat ‘The Formula Missae’ for the 
Western Conference of the Maryland Synod.” 


REPORT FROM THE ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE IN OSBY, 
SWEDEN, August 2-6, 1947. An ecumenical conference was held 
in Osby, Sweden on the above dates. Representatives of different 
churches had been invited by the Rector of Osby, Dr. Gunnar Rosen- 
dal, to take part in theological discussions about the Ministry of the 
Church, and as far as possible according to their Church orders, par- 
ticipate in the liturgical communion life of the congregation of Osby. 


The Anglican Church was represented by the Rev. C. B. Moss, 
D.D., Canon N.T. Cockburn of Edinburgh, and the Rev. A.E. Hodg- 
kinson of Perth. The Orthodox Church was represented by the 
Very Rev. the Archimandrite Alexis van der Mensbrugghe and the 
Rev. George Karmla. The Roman Catholic Church by the Rev. Pere 
Maurice Villain of Lyon and Frater Michael de Paillerets. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America by the Rev. Robert H. Whit- 
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aker of Massachusetts. The Dutch Church by den Ervaarden Heer W. 
Vos of Groningen. The Church of Finland by the Rev. Haakon 
Vaino of Abo, the Church of Denmark by the Rev. S. Borregard and 
the Rev B. Barsoe. From the Church of Sweden there were several 
priests who took part in the discussions. 

The discussions included the following subjects: The Origin of 
the Ministry, The Essence of the Ministry, The Validity of the Min- 
istry, The Apostolic Succession, Primate and Episcopal Organiza- 
tion, Unity and the Ministry. 

About the Ministry of the Church as an institution of Christ, 
primarily given to the twelve apostles and through them transmitted 
in the apostolic succession to our own days there is a common agree- 
ment in the whole Church. That the essence of the Ministry can be 
expressed as a horizontal continuation of the incarnation of Christ 
is also commonly agreed upon. In our conversations we fully agreed 
that the orders which Christ in the Ministry has given to His Church 
can be expressed as involving three different tasks: that of liturgy, 
that of teaching, and that of being a shepherd. The bishop is orig- 
inally the only true liturgus but he can commit to the presbyteros 
(priests) certain parts of his liturgical functions. As an order of 
teaching the Ministry must be carefully separated from the order of 
prophesying, which God can give to anyone outside the Ministry. 

The greatest difference of view appeared, as could have been ex- 
pected, in the discussions of the validity of the Ministry. The validity 
depends upon the faith and the legal conscience of the different 
churches and therefore we could find no basis for agreement about the 
validity of the Ministry. 

—The Rev. H. Willny, 
Rector of Hallaryd. Sweden 


THE WRITERS IN THIS ISSUE. The Rev. Luther D. Reed, D.D., 
A.E.D., was for many years professor of liturgics of the Philadelphia 
Lutheran Seminary, and lately president of that institution. Two 
futher installments of his “Liturgical Landmarks” will appear in sub- 
sequent issues of UNA SANCTA. * The Rev Jaroslav Pelikan, Ph. D., 
is instructor in History and Religion at Valparaiso University. He 
is a graduate of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. * The Rev. Arthur Carl Piepkorn, 
Ph.D., Lt. Col. in the United States Army, likewise a graduate of the 
University of Chicago, and the Rev. Howard R. Kunkle, S.T.M. of St. 
Louis, are staff members of UNA SANCTA. 

The cover of this issue is a medieval woodcut of St. Martin taken 
from the Utrecht Breviary of 1508. 
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